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Lord Morley was appeased, and his Under-Secretary, Mr. 1908
Buchanan, gave the House of Commons a " bald and jejune outline "
of what his Chief was developing in a stately and eloquent speech in
the House of Lords. It was nevertheless an awkward business, and
there was a moment when it seemed as if the whole great scheme
might be wrecked on the point of etiquette. " Tantaene animis
caelestibus irae ? " was Asquith's comment on this and several
similar occasions.

In addition to destroying the Licensing Bill, the House of Lords
rejected the Scottish Small Landholders' Bill on its second reading,
and so defaced the Scottish Land Values Bill with amendments
which, as Lord Halsbury admitted, were intended to " negative the
purpose " of the Bill, that the Government could do nothing but
drop it. On the Miners' Eight Hours Bill the situation of the Peers
and the Trade Disputes Bill was reproduced, and the Bill escaped1
not because the Peers liked it, but because the leaders of the Con-
servative Party judged it imprudent to challenge organised labour
on this issue. The Scottish Education Bill had the good fortune to
satisfy the Peers, and in the general wreckage on this subject, it was
something to have passed a measure which empowered School
Boards to make attendance at Continuation schools compulsory
between the ages of 14 and 17. Another administrative measure of
a useful kind was the Port of London Bill on which both Mr. Winston
Churchill, who was now President of the Board of Trade, and his
predecessor in the same office (Mr. Lloyd George), had done useful
work.
A session which had these measures to its credit and which had
witnessed the inauguration of Old Age Pensions was certainly not
barren, and legislators who had sat till close upon Christmas could
not be charged with any lack of industry. But in December 1908
Asquith realised that the Liberal Party was very nearly at the end
of its resources unless it could find a way out of the impasse in which
the House of Lords had landed it. The Cabinet agreed that the
rejection of the Licensing Bill was not favourable ground for a
dissolution, but, as Asquith told the King in reporting the last
Cabinet of the year, there was great difference of opinion among his
colleagues as to how the next session should be occupied* Practically
everything that could be done with the consent of the House of
1 There was, however, one amendment of some importance, the exclusion of
both windings from the computation of hours not, as the Government proposed,
for five years, but permanently.